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the fishermen's dwellings. On the north it was shut off from the high-
way and the town's main street by a modest teahouse-like wooden gate,
and to the south, below a ten-foot stone wall, lay the sandy beach of
Suruga Bay.

The main house faced south. At the rear of the buildings was a
small grove of evergreen trees and in front, a garden. In one corner
of the garden were varieties of black and spotted bamboo bushes,
and in another was a little mound with dwarfed pine trees and
a miniature gray stone pagoda of thirteen stories. In front of these
stood a pair of stone lanterns of the Nara style.

This simple cottage group offered a striking contrast to Genro
Yamagata's Odawara Mansion, which was on an old castle site cover-
ing over twenty acres. The Field Marshal had different arbors -and
the houses with their appropriate gardens. Yamagata was an expert
gardener and had arranged everything to suit himself.

But Saionji preferred a natural setting. He liked to contemplate the
view from his house. To the east were the pine groves on the white
sand of Tago-no-ura, rich in legend and celebrated in literature
because of its superb outlook. The waters, mirroring Fuji-san and
the pines by day and on moonlight nights, had inspired many a poet.
Beyond Tago-no-ura was the giant thumb of Izu Peninsula. Then
across the bay from the Zagyoso, to the south of Okitsu, was a long
narrow promontory with Miho Matsubara, another group of legend-
ary pine groves. A lighthouse stood at the tip of this horn-shaped piece
of land which jutted out into the water to form Kiyomi Inlet on
which Shimizu Harbor was located.

The white sails of fishing boats which appeared at dusk and day-
break added to the charm of the scene.

A southerly breeze coming in through the garden relieved the heat
of summer.

This afternoon, Ghana was reading a popular women's magazine in
the adjoining room, with the paper screens on the garden-side pushed
aside so she would get the breeze. She was tired, but she had to b6
awake when Saionji was there. She left several times to drink cold
water,

Her resistance gradually waned, and the soft wind, playing in her
distorted hair, soothed her. She lay on her side, one arm supporting
her head and the other hand holding a magazine; her legs rested one
on the other and tent at the knees, were properly covered by th^ skirt
of the thin yukata.